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might be taken away by their Catholic brethren, as so often happened
at that time,

[H. Foley: Records of the English Province S.J., vol ii. Part of
the carpal bone of the Martyr and the corporal used by him
at his Mass in the Tower, are preserved at Stonyhurst College.
A piece of the Martyr's heart is among the relics at the Arch-
bishop's House, Westminster.]

MAY 30
ST JOAN OF ARC, VIRGIN
(1412-1431)
TRANSPARENTLY simple as were the whole life and actions of the spotless
Maid of Orleans, her biography is nevertheless one that presents a con-
siderable initial difficulty. It is a theme that requires a sort of historical
disquisition by way of introduction. The reason of this is, of course, that
her personal narrative is so interwoven not merely with the complicated
history of France and England during the period of her short and glorious
career, but that considerable reference has to be made to events immedi-
ately preceding the stirring years that witnessed Joan's meteoric rise,
triumphant progress, and tragic death.
When Edward III took active steps to enforce his shadowy claim to
the Throne of France, and so began the hideous welter of blood and ruin
known as the Hundred Years War, he bequeathed that legacy of hatred
which from age to age has divided the two nations more effectually than
the Channel that physically separates them. The renewal of that claim
by Henry V in 1415, however, has no such measure of guilt. For Henry,
according to Professor York Powell, seems to have been really impressed
by the sporadic, but none the less formidable Lollard movement, with its
scheme of a sort of federal republic by captains over each shire, and Lord
Cobham (Sir John Oldcastle) as head or president over all This and the
deadly, though for the time being slumbering, feud between the descendants
of Edward III, and also the knowledge of the inferior claim of his own
branch of the family to the Crown, made Henry very desirous of securing
a place of independent retreat in case of drastic political changes. At the
time of his death, 1422, all fear of a possible revolution had passed away*
His own commanding abilities, the stupendous victory of Agincourt and
other brilliant successes in France, had made him one of the first monarchs
in Europe, and, to say the truth, this " England's Darling " thoroughly